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DEMY'S BLUFF AND PETERSBURG. 



MAY AND JUNE, 1864. 
L 

In^ the early spring of 1864, General Grant was appointed 
Commander in Chief of all the Federal armies in the field. The 
attention and hopes of the North were centred upon him. He 
was believed to be the one Federal General who could eventually 
succeed in crushing the "rebellion." Other military leaders, of 
high repute, had been intrusted with the task now devolving 
upon him and had failed. But, though "he saw how terrible 
was the crisis, not only for himself, but far more for the country,"* 
he accepted none the less the weight of this new responsibility. 

From that time to the close of the war, the State of Virginia 
became once more the' main theatre of the great struggle which 
had lasted upwards of three years between the two sections of the 
country. The cry of " On to Eichmond " again re-echoed 
throughout the North, and caused almost superhuman efforts to 
be made, both in Washington and in the field, to accomplish the 
destruction of the " rebel " capital, and thus break, once for all, 
the backbone of the Confederacy. 

The outline of the coming federal campaign was that Gen- 
eral Sherman should make immediate preparations for an advance 
against General Johnston's army, at or near Dalton, Georgia ; that 
General Meade, still nominally in command of the Army of the 
Potomac, should at the same time, and from his base north of the 
Rapidan, start upon the resolute, but hazardous, march projected 
against General Lee ; and that General Butler, with the Tenth 
Corps under General Gillmore, lately summoned from the neigh- 
borhood of Charleston, should operate simultaneously on the 
southern bank of the James, and threaten both Petersburg and 
Eichmond; the two latter armies so to combine their respective 

* "Military History of TJ. S. Grant," by General Badeau, VoL II. , Chap, xv., p. 6. 
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movements, as, in case of need, to become "a unit on the 
James."* 

When General Grant finally took the field in person, with head- 
quarters at Culpeper, some fourteen or fifteen miles from the Rap- 
idan, the federal forces with General Meade amounted to about 
one hundred and twenty thousand men of all arms, reinforced not 
long afterwards by the arrival of the Ninth Corps, numbering 
some twenty thousand more. Just about that time the army of 
Northern Virginia consisted of very nearly sixty-four thousand 
effectives. The only reinforcements received later on by Gen- 
eral Lee amounted to a little over fourteen thousand men ; thus 
swelling his forces " to seventy-eight thousand four hundred as 
the aggregate of all troops engaged under him from the Wilder- 
ness to Cold Harbor." f 

With so great a disparity in the strength of these two opposing 
hosts, it was easy to perceive that even the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, inured as it was to victory, would be unequal to the task 
now before it, which required unremitting vigilance at two sepa- 
rate and distant points. In order, therefore, to allow General Lee 
to give his full attention to the large and thoroughly equipped 
army persistently moving upon him, it became Decessary to obtain 
other troops from other quarters of the Confederacy, to resist the 
threatened incursions of General Butler's forces. 

It was in part execution of such a course that, after some pre- 
liminary correspondence between the War Department and myself, 
the following order was issued : 

Richmond, April 15lh, 1864. 
General G. T. BEAtrREGARD: 

Repair with least delay practicable to "Weldon, N. C, where instructions will 
be sent to you. 8. Cooper, 

Adjt. and Insp. Gen'l. 

My successor in the Department of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida was Major-Gen. Sam Jones. He arrived in 
Charleston on the 19th. I gave him all the information I deemed 
necessary, under the circumstances, and left the next day, reach- 
ing Weldon on the 22d, at 5:30 o'clock A. M. 

Charleston was quiet at that time. The enemy had been 
ordered to discontinue his exhaustive and fruitless effort to reduce 

* " Military History of Ulysses S. Grant," by General Badeau, Vol., II. Chap. 
xv., p. 84. 

+ " Four Tears with General Lee," by Col. W. H. Taylor, p. 137. 
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it. General Gillmore and his forces were about to be sent to 
increase the strength of General Butler on the line selected for his 
operations on the James. In fact, the attention of the entire 
country, North and South, was now riveted upon the advance of 
the Army of the Potomac, with General Grant to guide it, against 
the Army of Northern Virginia, led by General Lee. The instruc- 
tions promised me from Richmond were received on the 23d. On 
that day I assumed command of what was termed the Depart- 
ment of North Carolina and Southern Virginia. It included 
" Virginia, south of the James and Apjjomatox, and all that por- 
tion of North Carolina east of the mountains." * 

The War Department was closely engaged at that time with 
certain operations against Plymouth and Newbern, from which 
great results were expected at Richmond, but about which the 
enemy was not much concerned, as the main object of his cam- 
paign could, in no wise, be affected or seriously disturbed by such 
a diversion. I did not consider this move judicious on the part of 
the Government, because, irrespective of other considerations, it 
occasioned an untimely division of some of the most available 
troops in my new command, rendering their immediate concentra- 
tion at any threatened point very difficult, if not impossible. The 
destination of General Burnside's corps was not, as yet, well 
defined. The opinion was entertained by many that it would 
march upon Richmond via Petersburg. Others thought its aim 
was Weldon. In either hypothesis we should have been prepared to 
meet the assault in time, and, clearly, we were not. In telegrams 
sent by me, on the 25th of April, to General Bragg, then acting 
as Chief of Staff of the Confederate armies, I said : " Are we pre- 
pared to resist General Burnside ? Can the forces of this depart- 
ment be concentrated in time ? These are questions worthy of 
immediate attention." I added that, in my opinion, it was not 
prudent to allow the forces of the Department to be " so scat- 
tered ; " and that the object in view (the Plymouth and Newbern 
raid) " was hardly worth the risk incurred."! 

As a matter of fact, when the Ninth Corps, under General 
Burnside, came from East Tennessee, it simply went to increase 
the strength of the Army of the Potomac. General Grant, it 

* " Military Operations of General Beauregard," Vol. II. , Chap. xxxv. , p. 195. 
+ See telegrams referred to In " Military Operations of General Beauregard," 
Vol. II., Chap, xxxv., p. 196. 
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appears, never intended to move it separately against Richmond, 
nor to-order it "to lead an expedition in North Carolina." But 
the forces under General Butler, with the addition of the corps 
commanded by General Gillmore and by General Smith, amounted 
to about 30,000 men, and were evidently being prepared for a 
determined advance upon Petersburg. Thus was the projected 
co-operation of Mead's and Butler's armies to be inaugurated. 
This gave the clue of the situation to the immediate advisers of 
President Davis. They realized, at last, the uselessness of the 
Plymouth and Newbern expedition ; and orders came, one hur- 
riedly following the other, instructing me to withdraw General 
Hoke and his forces from the outworks of Newbern, which they 
had already taken, and to rush them on to protect Richmond. 
" There is not an hour to lose," said Mr. Davis in one of his 
telegrams to me. " Had the expedition not started, I would say it 
should not go."* 

Other troops were also being ordered from other directions, 
and notably from South Carolina, to assist in the defense of the 
Confederate Capital. First, Hagood's brigade ; next, Wise's ; 
and soon afterwards, Colquitt's. So great was the anxiety of the 
administration at this juncture that Hagood's brigade, which Gen- 
eral Picket, then in command of Petersburg, desired to halt on its 
passage through that city, was ordered to be pushed on to Rich- 
mond without an instant's delay, f I succeeded, however, in hav- 
ing that order rescinded, and General Hagood was thus enabled 
to baffle General Butler's forces, May 6 and 7, in their assault 
upon the Richmond Railroad above Petersburg. General Bush- 
rod Johnson, who had hurried from Drury's Bluff to take part 
in this action, was of material assistance, although, from the 
position he occupied with his troops, his services were less con- 
spicuous. Petersburg would have inevitably fallen into the 
hands of the enemy had not General Hagood been halted there 
at that most opportune hour. The Federal loss was computed 
at about one thousand men. Ours was quite insignificant. 
General Hagood and his command became the heroes of the 
day, and were justly looked upon as the saviors of Petersburg on 
that occasion. They had nobly inaugurated their first appearance 
on the soil of Virginia. 

* Telegram from Mr. Davis to General Beauregard, May 4th, 1864. 
+ Telegram from General Bragg to General Beau egard, May 5th, 1864. 
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The enemy, after this repulse, appeared to have relinquished 
all idea of striking another immediate blow at Petersburg, and 
seemed now to be aiming more directly at Eichmond. I was 
pressingly urged to leave Weldon and repair to Petersburg, where 
all my available forces were being concentrated, with a view to 
to-operate with General Eansom for the defense of the Capital. 
But, rapid as were the movements of our troops, withdrawn from 
North Carolina and other points, their celerity failed to satisfy or 
reassure the War Department, whose trepidation grew hourly more 
intense, and whose orders, telegrams, and suggestions became as 
harassing as they were numerous. 

The incursion of the enemy's cavalry at Jarratt's, and the burn- 
ing of Stony Creek bridge, prevented me from reaching Peters- 
burg before the 10th of May. General Hoke also arrived on that 
day. He was placed by me at the head of our advancing column, 
consisting of six brigades of infantry and eight batteries of artil- 
lery, and began an immediate march towards Drury's Bluff, with 
orders to form there, or thereabouts, as early a junction as prac- 
ticable with Major-General Ransom's forces. 

As other troops were still coming in from Weldon and else- 
where, whose organization and assignment to duty I thought best 
to personally supervise, I concluded not to follow on with the 
forces under General Hoke and to await the arrival of General 
Whiting, then on his way from Wilmington. He had been 
ordered to Petersburg to take charge of the troops in that city and 
its vicinity, and to relieve General Pickett, who had reported him- 
self ill, and was unable, for the time being, to perform any duty in 
the field. 

Drury's Bluff was in imminent peril ; so were the avenues 
leading from it to Richmond. General Butler, as already stated, 
had some thirty thousand men with him, and, with him, also, 
were two efficient and highly-esteemed officers — General Gillmore 
and General Smith — superior in every respect, save, perhaps, in 
dates of commission, to their commanding general. The main, 
if not the only, chance in our favor, at that critical juncture, lay 
in the probability — almost an accomplished fact already — that 
General Butler would not seek the advice of his subordinates, and 
would thus lose sight of and neglect the opportunities that stared 
him in the face and weighed so heavily against us. That he did 
evince hesitancy, timidity, and inefficiency on that occasion is un- 
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deniable, and is testified to by General Halleck, who, in one of 
his dispatches to General Grant, with regard to Butler's opera- 
tions at that time, expressed himself as follows : " Butler is fall- 
ing back. Don't rely on him." * 

General Whiting reached Petersburg on the 13th. After 
briefly explaining to him what my intentions were, and what I 
expected him to do, should I assume command at Drury's Bluff, 
and give the enemy battle there, I left for the front, taking with 
me some twelve hundred men of Colquitt's Brigade and Baker's 
regiment of cavalry. 

The road was beset with difficulties ; and it was by mere 
chance that I succeeded in passing safely between the enemy's 
extreme left and the river. Our exterior lines had already been 
attacked and partially carried by some of Butler's forces. It was 
three o'clock in the morning when I arrived at Drury's Bluff. 
Without a moment's delay, I held a consultation with Colonel 
Harris and Colonel Stevens. The former was my Chief Engineer, 
a tried and most efficient officer, who served on my staff from 
the first Manassas up to the time of his death, which took place 
on the 10th of October, 1864. The second was also an able 
engineer on duty in and around Eichmond. They acquainted me 
with the exact state of affairs in our immediate front, and 
described the encounter of the previous evening between part of 
Butler's forces and ours. The outlook was not encouraging, 
although the damage incurred might have been more serious, and 
even General Butler, I thought, could, under the circumstances, 
have done better. Colonel Stevens had also given me, that morn- 
ing, a succinct account of the last engagements between General 
Lee and General Grant, up to the 12th, and of the relative posi- 
tion of their two armies. Nor, in enumerating the strength then 
available for the protection of Richmond, had he omitted to men- 
tion a reserve force of some five thousand men stationed in and 
near the Capital, and acting, at that time, as a separate command. 
I was thus made conversant with many a fact which greatly 
assisted me in forming a more correct opinion of the situation 
before us. Colonel Stevens had likewise furnished me with a 
topographical map of that portion of Virginia covered by the Con- 
federate forces. Upon carefully examining it I saw that, as 

* "Military History of TJ. S. Grant," by General Badeau, Vol. II., Chap- 
xvii., p. 200. 

VOL. CXLIV. — NO. 364. 17 
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General Lee's army and my forces were " on nearly " a right line 
passing through Richmond, with General Grant's army on the left, 
and Butler's on the right, we still held the interior lines ; and that 
it were possible, by prompt and decisive action, and a combined 
movement on our part, first, to attack and defeat Butler, and 
next, to turn our entire forces against General Grant. I hurriedly 
formed a plan to that effect, and sent Colonel Stevens to Rich- 
mond for the purpose of submitting it to Mr. Davis, and of asking 
his consent to carry it out. 

Mr. Davis could not be seen ; but Colonel Stevens saw General 
Bragg, who thought the plan a good one, and came at once to 
Drury's Bluff to confer with me. 

I proposed that General Lee, who was said to be, at that time, 
near Guinea Station, should at once move back " to the defensive 
lines of the Chickahominy, or even to the intermediate lines of 
Richmond ; "* that a force of ten thousand men be detached from 
his army and sent to me without the loss of an hour, if possible ; 
that the five thousand men kept near Richmond, under Major- 
General Ransom, be also ordered to report promptly to me. I 
stated that these forces, added to mine, would give me an effective 
of some twenty-five thousand men with whom, on the very next 
day, or as soon thereafter as practicable, I would attack Butler's 
right flank, with the almost certainty of separating him from his 
base at Bermuda Hundred, and of thus obtaining an easy victory 
over him. I proposed also, as an essential feature to the entire 
success of my plan, that, while this movement would be in pro- 
gress, General Whiting, with all his available forces at Petersburg, 
amounting to about four thousand men, should march from Port 
Walthal Junction and fall upon Butler's right rear, forcing him to 
the very banks of James River, somewhat abreast of Drury's Bluff, 
and, by this manoeuvre, insure his unconditional surrender. And 
I proposed, furthermore, that, with my own forces, added to those 
temporarily taken from the Army of Northern Virginia and the 
environs of Richmond, I should cross the James, after disposing 
of Butler, and, " by a concerted movement, strike General Grant 
on his left flank, while General Lee should attack him in front."* 

General Bragg, who certainly knew where and at what distance 
from Drury's Bluff was General Lee's army at that moment, gave 

* " Military Operations of General Beauregard," Vol. II., Chap, xxrv., p. 801. 
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his unreserved approval to the plan thus submitted to him. He 
never said, nor did he intimate in any way, that the reinforce- 
ments I desired from the Army of Northern Virginia would not 
be able to reach Drury's Bluff in time. He simply stated that, 
while concurring with me as to the feasibility of the movement, 
he could not command its execution without first consulting the 
President, and he hurried back to Kichmond for the purpose of 
seeing him and of urging a favorable decision of the measure. 

Mr. Davis arrived in person between eight and nine o'clock 
that morning. He found me in the Drury House, not at my " head- 
quarters in the field," as he was pleased to say in his book ; for 
I had as yet established no headquarters in the field or elsewhere. 
As a matter of fact, I had not even assumed command of the 
forces, nor had I seen General Hoke, who, expecting another 
attack from General Butler, was just then busily engaged along 
his lines. The President was all bespattered with mud, which 
indicated how rapidly he had ridden from Eichmond to Drury's 
Bluff. I was in hopes that such great haste on his part would 
prove of good omen for my plan, but I was not long before 
realizing my error. 

He listened to me with grave attention, and I did all in my 
power to convince him, not only of the advisability of my plan, 
but of its absolute necessity at that juncture. The substance of 
his reply was, that he could not be reconciled to the idea of order- 
ing the Army of Virginia to fall back before the Army of the 
Potomac. That such a manoeuvre would destroy the prestige of 
those heroic troops, and create a feeling of distrust among the 
people which no after-event could mitigate or redeem. I 
remarked to him that, however painful the fact might be, it was 
evident that the Army of Virginia, though still a barrier to the 
Army of the Potomac, and resolutely facing it wherever it moved, 
was none the less forcibly losing ground before it, and that the 
latter was gradually and surely approaching its objective point — 
Kichmond. That in my opinion, it were better for General Lee 
to take a voluntary step rearward through motives of strategy, 
and with a view to foil the designs of his adversary, as I pro- 
posed he should do, than to maintain the passive defensive, 
and to merely follow the movements of the enemy, without mak- 
ing any possible headway against him. I added that the con- 
fidence of the people, far from being impaired by the carrying out 
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of such a plan, -would, on the contrary, be enhanced by it, as its 
plain result would be concentration, not retreat ; and that concen- 
tration was, for us at this crisis, the surest — if not the only — 
assurance of victory. But I argued in vain. Mr. Davis adhered 
to his former determination, and would only agree to send me the 
five thousand men under Eansom, of whom mention has already 
been made. They joined my forces on the evening of the 15th. 

In the meantime, my command had been extended " so as to 
include Drury's Bluff and its defenses," * which it did not before 
my conference with Mr. Davis. I was also expected to protect 
Eichmond, and "to meet any sudden move against the city on the 
north side." \ 

But Mr. Davis had also objected to the co-operation of Gen- 
eral Whiting, which formed a salient feature of my plan, because, 
as alleged in his book "of the hazard during a battle of attempt- 
ing to make a junction of troops moving from opposite sides of 
the enemy." J How often do those whose official position permits 
the rejection of sagacious, if perilous, tactics, lose sight of the 
fact that " war is essentially a contest of chances, and he who 
fears to encounter any risk seldom accomplishes great results ! " 
I reluctantly yielded to the "distinct objection" of the President 
and Commander-in-Chief of our armies, and, at his request, 
changed General Whiting's order of march from Petersburg. But, 
when realizing that Ransom's forces would only join me on the 
evening of the 15th, and that the enemy was already "erecting 
batteries and rifle-pits " around Drury's Bluff, I saw how impor- 
tant it was to attack Butler the very next morning ; and, in pur- 
suance of my original plan, after informing the President of the 
fact,§ on the 15th, at 10:45 A. M., I sent the following telegram 
to General Whiting : 

" I shall attack enemy to-morrow at daylight by river road, to cut him off 
from his Bermuda base. You will take up your position to-night on Swift Creek, 
with Wise's, Martin's, Dealing's, and two regiments of Colquitt's brigades, with 
about twenty pieces under Colonel Jones. At daybreak you will march to Port 
"Walthal Junction ; and when you hear an engagement in your front you will 
advance boldly and rapidly, by the shortest road, in direction of heaviest firing, 
to attack enemy in rear or flank. You will protect your advance and flanks with 

* Telegram from Richmond, dated May 14th, 1864, from T. Rowland, A. A. G. 
+ General Bragg's telegram of same date. 

t " Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government," Vol. XL, p. 513. 
§" Military Operations of General Beauregard," Vol. II., Chap, xxxv., 
p. 218. 
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Dearing's cavalry, taking necessary precautions to distinguish friends from foes. 
Please communicate this to General Hill. This revokes all former orders of move- 
ments." 

" P. S. I have just received a telegram from General Bragg, informing me 
that he has sent you orders to join me at this place ; you need not do so, but follow 
to the letter the above instructions." 

This was sufficiently clear. But, to avoid all possible miscon- 
struction of the real import of the telegram, I intrusted it to 
General (then Colonel) Logan, of the " Hampton Legion," tem- 
porarily on duty with me as one of my staff. I also gave him, for 
General Whiting, a rough copy of my order of battle for the next 
day. He delivered these papers during the night of the 15th, as 
he testifies to in a letter to me bearing on this point, where he 
adds that "General Whiting read the dispatches, expressed 
himself as understanding them entirely, and gave orders for the 
advance of his entire force by daylight the next morning." * 

My object was to separate Butler from his base and capture 
his whole army, if possible. The active co-operation of Whiting 
was, I thought, indispensable to attain such an end. 

I organized my forces into three divisions, under Hoke, Ran- 
som, and Colquitt, and called these officers to my headquarters to 
explain to them the part I expected each and all to play in the 
impending attack. General Ransom was ordered to attack the 
Federal right flank at daybreak, to drive back the skirmishers in 
his front, and, following almost simultaneously with his entire 
force, to pivot at the proper time, and strike the enemy's flank 
and rear. His formation was to be in two distinct lines, supported 
by artillery and by Colonel Dunnovant's regiment of cavalry. 

General Hoke, who occupied the trenches on the right of 
Ransom, was also to engage the enemy at daybreak with a strong 
line of skirmishers, and, upon causing him to fall back or waver, 
was to push on the whole of his command, and clear his entire 
front with rapidity and vigor. His orders were, likewise, to form 
in two lines, at an interval of four hundred yards, and abreast of 
the trenches, but in such a way as not to impede any of his after 
movements. The use to be made of the artillery attached to his 
division and of Boyken's regiment of cavalry, was left to his own 
judgment. 

* " Military Operations of General Beauregard," Vol. II., Chap, xxxv., 
p. 558. 
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General Colquitt's command constituted the reserve. It was 
composed of the only troops which I personally knew, and which 
had already served under me. They were ordered to form rear- 
ward of General Hoke's forces, " with the centre of each brigade 
resting on the turnpike." Their first line was to be some five 
hundred yards distant from Hoke's second line. The artillery at- 
tached to that division was " to follow along the turnpike about 
three hundred yards in rear of the last brigade." 

General Whiting, with Wise's, Martin's and Dearing's com- 
mands, with two regiments of Colquitt's brigade, and twenty 
pieces of artillery under Colonel Jones, was to move from Peters- 
burg, along the Petersburg and Eichmond turnpike, and to strike 
the enemy's flank and rear, as already explained. 

The substance of the above, thus orally given to the three Divi- 
sion Commanders then with meat Drury's Bluff, was also contained 
in a written circular delivered to each of them — as it had been 
previously outlined to General Whiting — so that none could be 
taken by surprise, no matter what movements might be executed 
the next day on the different parts of the field. 

General Eansom began his advance at a quarter to five o'clock 
A. m., but was much retarded by a dense fog of several hours' 
duration. He had with him Grade's brigade, Kemper's, under 
Colonel Perry, Burton's, under Colonel Pry, and Hoke's old 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Lewis. 

At six o'clock a. m., he had carried the enemy's breastworks 
in his front, taking, it was claimed — but this was afterwards seri- 
ously contested — several stands of colors and some five hundred 
prisoners. His troops had behaved with acknowledged gallantry ; 
Grade's and Kemper's commands being mostly engaged, and the 
former turning the enemy's right flank. But, for the purpose, it 
is alleged, of re-establishing his line and procuring a fresh supply 
of ammunition, Eansom now came to a halt, and, reporting " his 
loss heavy and his troops scattered by the fog," called fpr imme- 
diate assistance. At 6:30, Colquitt's brigade, or such portion of it 
as was then present,* went to reinforce Eansom, with orders to 
resume its former position as soon as no longer needed. Just at 
that time General Eansom, upon being informed, as he alleged, 
that the enemy was driving Hoke's left, sent forward the right 

* Two regiments of that command were still at or near Petersburg with Gen- 
eral Whiting. 
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regiment of Lewis's brigade, which effectually cheeked the Federal 
advance until the reserve brigade came up and drove it back from 
our left centre to the turnpike, over and beyond our works. Gen- 
eral Eansom was wrong in believing Hoke's left in danger. His 
error lay in the fact that one of Hagood's advanced regiments, 
having unexpectedly come across the enemy, had been ordered 
back so as to give Eansom time to bring around his own left, in 
conformity with the order of battle already explained. 

The relative confusion and lull which followed these ill-timed 
evolutions necessitated a slight change in the original movement, 
in order, as stated in my report, " to relieve Hoke, on whose front 
the enemy had been allowed to mass his forces by the inaction of 
the left." Eansom was ordered to change the front of his right 
brigade and support it by another, to be drawn in Echelon ; then 
to push forward a third brigade towards Proctor's Creek and to 
keep a fourth one in reserve. This was to be temporary only, and 
the plan, as originally adopted, was to be executed as soon as we 
had taken possession of the river and of Proctor's Creek crossing. 
But the reserve brigade was already engaged with the enemy, and 
Eansom's own forces were advancing towards the firing of the cen- 
tre. He could not, therefore, carry out the order given to him, 
and sent back Barton's instead of Colquitt's brigade ; reporting, 
meanwhile, the necessity of straightening the lines he had 
stormed, and expressing the belief that the safety of his command 
would be compromised by a further advance. Here ended the ser- 
vices of General Eansom and of his infantry on that day ; for, 
upon receiving the disappointing and unexpected report of the 
alleged situation in his front, I had ordered him to halt where he 
then was " until further arrangements should be made" to relieve 
him. His cavalry, however, and his artillery, also, continued to 
do their full share of the work before them. The cavalry, under 
Dunnovant, being dismounted, was deployed as skirmishers 
against a force occupying the ridge of Gregory's woods, the only 
hostile force — as afterwards ascertained — which threatened the lsft 
of our line at that time. The right was seriously engaged ; and 
there, early in the morning, Hoke had pushed on his skirmishers 
and freely used his artillery. The fog was an impediment for him, 
as it had been for Eansom, but he had none the less handled his 
command with that resolution and judgment for which he was so 
conspicuous. 
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I now quote from my official report of the battle : 

" Hagood and Johnson were thrown forward with a section of Eschelman's 
Washington Artillery, and found a heavy force of the enemy, with six or eight 
pieces of artillery, occupying the salient of the outer line of works on the turnpike 
and his own defensive lines. 

" Onr artillery engaged at very short range, disabling some of the enemy's 
guns and blowing up two limbers. Another section of the same command opened 
from the right of the turnpike. They both held their positions, though with heavy 
loss, until their ammunition was spent, when they were relieved by an equal num- 
ber of pieces from the reserve artillery, under Major Owen. 

" Hagood, with great vigor and dash, drove the enemy from the outer lines in 
his front, capturing a number of prisoners, and, in conjunction* with Johnson, 
five pieces of artillery— three 30-pounder Parrotts, and two fine Napoleons. He 
then took position in the works, his left regiment being thrown forward by Hoke 
to connect with Ransom's right. In advancing, his regiment encountered the 
enemy behind a second line of works in th« woods, with abatis, interlaced with 
wire. Attack at that point not being contemplated, it was ordered back to the 
line of battle, but not before its intrepid advance had brought on it considerable 
loss. This circumstance has been referred to before, as the occasion of a mistake, 
by Ransom. 

" Johnson, meanwhile, had been heavily engaged. The line of the enemy bent 
around his right flank, subjecting his brigade, for a time, to fire in flank and front. 
With admirable firmness he repulsed frequent assaults of the enemy, moving in 
masses against his right and rear. Leader, officers, and men alike, displayed then* 
fitness for the trial to which they were subjected. I cannot forbear to mention 
that Lieutenant Waggoner, of the 17th Tennessee Regiment, went alone through 
a storm of fire and pulled down a white flag whicb a small, isolated body of our 
men had raised, receiving a wound in the act. The brigade, holding its ground 
nobly, lost more than a fourth of its entire number." 

I hurried two regiments of the reserve to its support, but they 
were not properly posted by the officer leading them, and afforded 
but little assistance. Two regiments of Clingman's brigade were 
likewise sent by General Hoke to reinforce Johnson's left. They, 
also, failed to accomplish the object for which they were pressed 
forward. Seeing which, I now ordered Hoke to relieve his right 
centre with his right ; and, Clingman's remaining regiments and 
Corse's whole brigade being used by him for that purpose, the 
enemy was soon forced to give way before them. A gap inter- 
vening between the troops on the left of Clingman and his own 
command, led him to fall back to prevent a flank movement, thus 
isolating Corse, who, believing his right flank seriously menaced, 
retreated almost simultaneously, but not as far back as he was 

* It was afterwards claimed — and General Hoke confirmed the claim — that 
Hagood's brigade alone — with the assistance of no other command — captured these 
five pieces of artillery ; the only ones taken by our troops from the enemy on that 
day.-G. T. B. 
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■when first ordered to move forward. These two commands par- 
ticipated but little in the succeeding events of the day, though 
both were afterwards marched again to the front, and gave evi- 
dence of their readiness to perform any duty that might be re- 
quired of them. The enemy, however, did not reoccupy the 
ground from which Corse and Clingman had compelled him to 
retire, but held his own, none the less, with much stubbornness 
in Hagood's and Johnson's front j and, though giving way to 
Johnson's right, succeeded in securing a good position abreast of 
Proctor's Creek, near the turnpike, and also at the " Charles 
Friend " House. But General Johnson, with the timely assist- 
ance of the Washington Artillery, finally drove back the opposing 
forces from his right flank, and was thus enabled to clear his en- 
tire front. One of the pieces captured was now used against the 
«nemy, who gave way beyond the Proctor Creek ridge, leaving 
but a skirmish line to keep up the appearance of a continuous 
•contest. I took advantage of this somewhat unexpected lull in 
the movements of the enemy. 1, To inquire into the whereabouts 
of General Whiting, the sound of whose guns was said to have 
been heard at 1:45 p. m., but who had given no further sign of an 
•early junction with our forces ; and 2d, To reorganize our lines, 
in order to present a more united front, were the enemy to show 
a desire to resume the offensive. Uo news came of Whiting. 
The only portion of his force which communicated with me on 
the 16th was a detachment of Dearing's command, acting as an 
escort to General Logan, one of the bearers the day previous of 
my instructions to General Whiting, who had come, with the ut- 
most celerity and through great danger, to inform me " that I 
need not rely on any advance being made that day by General 
Whiting." Prom him I also learned that Dearing, impatient at 
his commander's tardiness to obey my orders, and desirous of ac- 
celerating General Logan's return to me, had encountered the 
enemy's pickets near Chester, and had gallantly driven them in, 
forcing them back " as far as the Half-way Station " and captur- 
ing a large number of stragglers ; that there was great demorali- 
zation among the Federal troops ; that nothing would have pre- 
vented Whiting from capturing " the entire force of General But- 
ler," had he followed my instructions, for he would have met 
with but slight resistance, if any, while endeavoring to do so. 
I already knew that all hope of Whiting's junction with me 
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that day was to be abandoned. But the assurance of General 
Logan as to the facility with which my orders could have been 
successfully carried out, had they been partially obeyed, caused 
me the keenest regret, and compelled me to give up "so much of 
my plan as contemplated more than a vigorous pursuit of Butler, 
and driving him to his fortified base."* 

I ordered the original formation of our lines to be resumed, 
and General Hoke was directed to send two regiments along the 
" Court-House Boad" to flank the enemy at that point, if pos- 
sible, and erect enfilading batteries west of the railroad. A heavy 
storm of rain now came on, which very much retarded the move- 
ment. The enemy had opened a telling fire upon us just at that 
moment, but it took us very little time to silence it. Darkness 
prevented a further advance that evening. Butler's entrenched 
camp was too near and too many obstacles might have been met 
with to justify any unguarded move on my part. I therefore 
halted the troops for the night, and sent word to General "Whiting 
that I expected his co-operation, early the next morning, at the 
railroad, on the right of our line. 

We had defeated Butler and forced him to take refuge within 
his fortified lines. The communications south and west of Rich- 
mond were restored. We had achieved the main object for which 
our forces had encountered the enemy. But, though unable, for 
the present, to do us any harm ; though hemmed in, or " bottled 
up," as was said of him at that time, he was none the less there, 
scarcely beyond cannon shot of us ; not much weakened in num- 
ber, for, during the progress of the fight, we had only taken some 
fourteen hundred prisoners, five pieces of artillery, and five stand 
of colors. We could, and should have, done more. We could, and 
should have, captured Butler's entire army. 

In General Hagood's sober and accurate account of the battle 
of Drury's Bluff, contained 'in what I take to be his unedited 
memoirs of that period of the war, a copy of which I have before 
me, is found the following passage : 

" After the war, the Federal General Ames told General Hagood, that during 
the evening and night when Butler's routed and disorganized column was defiling 
within a mile of Whiting's five thousand men of all arms, but a thin skirmish line 
intervened between them and destruction." 

Incomplete, however, as was the result of the Confederate vic- 
* From my official report of the battle of Drury's. Bluff. 
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tory at Drury's Bluff, it had thwarted and annulled the main ob- 
ject of Butler's presence at Bermuda Hundred, and his expected 
co-operation, later on, with General Grant. It had destroyed the 
effectiveness of his whole army, and, as General Badeau correctly 
asserts in his " Military History of U. S. Grant," it had " abso- 
lutely put an end to Butler's campaign." 

It is useless to speculate on what might have taken place had 
the ten thousand men from General Lee's army been sent to 
Drury's Bluff, and had they taken part in the battle of the 16th. 
With such a conjunction of our forces, the result would not have 
been doubtful. But my only endeavor is to show here what actu- 
ally happened. General Whiting joined me on the 17th near 
mid-day. He was thoroughly downcast. No word was spoken 
by him, and no attempt made to throw off the responsibility of his 
failure to unite his forces to mine the day previous. He admitted 
the error of which he had been guilty, and expressed most heart- 
felt regret. At his own request he was relieved from duty in the 
field, and returned to the command of his department. His after 
conduct during the closing scenes of the war, and his heroic death 
at Fort Fisher, contributed largely to reinstate him in the good 
opinion of his comrades-in-arms and of the entire South. 

The forces just arrived from Petersburg had scarcely been put 
in position, when, by order of the War Department, and against 
my protest, the whole of Bansom's division was withdrawn from 
Drury's Bluff, and marched back to Bichmond. I was then 
pursuing the enemy, and still driving him nearer and nearer to 
his base. Fortunately for us, his rout of the 16th had been such 
as to preclude, on his part, all thought of any determined resist- 
ance. He was clearly demoralized, if not destroyed, and his main 
object seemed to be to reach a secure position, and shield himself 
from all further pursuit. He was successful in that, if in no other 
feature of his plan. General Grant, who fully understood Butler's 
actual position with respect to mine, took immediate advantage of 
the fact, and caused Smith's entire corps, numbering some sixteen 
thousand men, to be transferred from the Army of the James to 
the Army of the Potomac. Butler winced under the order, but 
obeyed. This reduced his force at Bermuda Hundred to about 
thirteen thousand. To oppose it I could command not more than 
twelve thousand men. The difference was insignificant ; but it 
must be remembered that the Federal commander possessed many 
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an advantage which I had not, and that, notwithstanding his 
defeat and the drain made upon him, he could, and eventually did 
continue to threaten General Lee's communications with his main 
sources of supply through Eichmond and Petersburg, thereby 
c.onstantly endangering both of these cities. For that reason I con- 
sidered it unwise to send reinforcements to the Army of Northern 
Virginia, as the War Department was already pressing me to do 
so. Nor could I, later on, accept the proposition of General Lee 
to leave a sufficient guard for the purpose of watching Butler's 
movements, and, with the rest of my command, move to the north 
side of the James, to lead the right wing of his army. 

But the War Department, in its great anxiety to increase the 
Btrength of the Army of Northern Virginia, readily yielded to the 
applications of its distinguished commander, and my force was 
thus materially weakened by the withdrawal "of most of the 
troops that had been directly engaged under me in the battle of 
Drury's Bluff."* So far, indeed — in spite of my numerous objec- 
tions — had this process of injudicious reduction been carried, that 
I was finally left with a portion only of Bushrod Johnson's Div- 
ision — say 3,200 men — and Wise's Brigade, with 2,200 more, in- 
cluding the local militia, making in all some 5,400 men, with 
whom I was expected to protect, not only the Bermuda Hundred 
line, but also the City of Petersburg, and, to a certain extent, 
even Richmond itself ! Nor should I omit to mention here, that 
fully one-third of that force had to be kept unremittingly on picket 
duty. 

G. T. Beaubegabd. 



